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'' WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME " 


FLOWERS . . SHRUBS 
ORNAMENTALS 


PROTECTS 
them all! 


This famous all-purpose spray will 
control practically every common 
garden insect. “O.K.” has double- 
action killing power, destroys insect 
pests both by contact and gassing— 
yet is absolutely safe te use on the 
most delicate blooms and foliage. 
On Roses, Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray 
not only kills the insects but con- 
trols mildew and acts as a preven- 
tive against many fungus diseases. 
“O.K.” is economical and easy to 
handle. Be sure to get the genuine! 
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2-Cujs Tall Weeds & Grass 
3-Tends Your Garden 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY ‘ 
ONE machine that ALONE solves EVERY major 
upkeep problem. 
You Buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor. Then, 
change Power Attachments according to the 
job. With the GRAVELY one Man Does EVERY- 
THING ... Lawn Mowing, Rough Sickle Cut- 
ting, Pr epari ng the Garden and Cultivating it, 
Pow wer Spraying, Odd Jobs of Hauling, Remov- 
ng Snow. 

npc more about a machine that for 20 years 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 
in the Country.” 

Write for Booklet, “Solving Six Upkeep 

Problems of the Country Home.” 

co. 


GRAVELY MFG. 
BOX 507 W. VA. 


YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 
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TRACTOR- MOWER 











Cutting Garden 


I R I Collection 


16 varieties, labeled, including ,pink, 
red, vellow, blue ete. 
List value $2.20 for only $1 postpaid 
Send for price list of over 200 
gorgeous modern varieties 


Ww. C. STONE Camden, New York 


purple, 














Growing Sprouts for Vitamins 


UST because one may not happen to 

own a garden is no reason for being de- 
prived of the pleasant satisfaction of grow- 
ing vitamin-fresh vegetables at home the 
year round. It can be done successfully 
right in one’s kitchen and with no bother 
worth mentioning. 

Centuries before the world ever heard 
of vitamins, the Chinese knew how to 
supply themselves with essential vitamin C 
food most inexpensively by germinating 
the seeds of grains and vegetables, such as 
beans, peas, corn, wheat, rice, mustard, 
garden cress, bamboo and other plants. 
Thus a supply of succulent, vitaminized 
fresh food, quickly grown, tender and fresh 
was on hand even in the poorest homes. 
China’s immense river population, far 
from gardens and markets, would have 
died out had it not known how to grow 
vegetables on the premises. 

On the West Coast, Californians have 
learned from their Chinese neighbors the 
art of preparing seed sprouts. It would be 
impossible to dine in any of the excellent 
cafés of San Francisco without being served 
with sprouts in one or more dishes—prob- 
ably several, as they are the main body of 
flavorsome chop sueys, chow meins and 
mingle with leafy green salads as raw vege- 
tables. 

While many seeds are germinated by a 
simple technique which the Chinese have 
worked out, the most popular sprouts are 
Mung beans (Phaseolus aureus). These 
legumes, originally from the Orient, are 
now grown on thousands of acres in Cali- 
fornia, where they yield as much as 2,000 
pounds per acre. They germinate very 
rapidly, growing as much as two inches in 
three days. Investigators for the Univer- 
sity of California have found that Mung 
bean sprouts contain approximately 40 
Sherman units of vitamin C per gram. 
This is above the vitamin C value of snap 
beans, carrots and certain other vegetables. 

One pound of Mung beans when 
sprouted, makes eight pounds of dainty, 
crunchy sprouts. After the Mungs are 
sprouted, they keep for days by being held 
at a low temperature to stop growth. 

Suppose we start this adventure in grow- 
ing vegetables in the kitchen by soaking 
one pound of Mungs in water that is 80 
degrees Fahrenheit. Then cool to 70 de- 
grees and maintain this temperature for 
eight hours or so, or over night. In the 
morning, drain off the water. In the bot- 
tom of a colander or any other container 
that has bottom drainage, place several 
layers of cheesecloth, having first rinsed it 
out in hot water. Place the beans on this, 
piling them on each other no deeper than 
two inches. Then cover with more thick- 
nesses of cheesecloth, and finally with a 
layer of cardboard. This is to maintain 
warmth, humidity and darkness as these 
seeds do not germinate readily in the light. 

Set the container in a warm room, and 
in order to maintain the humidity and 
moisture, sprinkle with lukewarm water 





at 24-hour intervals. Also tip the container 
to release the gas that forms, and to pro- 
mote good drainage. In from three to five 
days the Mungs will have fat, stubby tails 
two to three inches long and be ready to 
eat. The seedcoats, which are insoluble 
cellulose, will rise to the top and can be 
floated off. Sprouts of all kinds are easy 
to assimilate —- far more so than dried 
beans. 

If the sprouts have long, spindly tails, 
germinating may have been hurried, or 
done without sufficient aération or at too 
high temperature. A little practice will en- 
able anyone to make sprouts as easily and 
as successfully as Chinese families do. It is 
merely a matter of maintaining the right 
temperature, moisture and aération. 

Cooked as one would prepare string 
beans, fresh peas or greens, sprouts are 
seasoned, sometimes with butter and soy 
bean sauce and served with shrimp, golden 
brown onions, or mixed with small pieces 
of lean meat. When mixed with salads, 
they are sometimes parboiled and cooled, 
although many prefer to marinate them in 
salad dressing and eat raw. The Chinese 
cook them not over 10 minutes, thus re- 
taining their crispness. 

In Scotland and England, where vita- 
min-fresh vegetables are hard to obtain the 
year round, some people sprout the tiny 
seeds of mustard and of garden cress, plac- 
ing them between blotting paper for sev- 
eral days. Others use flannel wrung out of 
boiling water, placing the seeds in it for 
several days in a warm, dark place. The 
seeds, well sprouted, are used as a sandwich 
spread, and having plenty of vitamin C, 
are a wholesome tidbit. 

—Louise Weick. 
San Franciico, Cal. 


Dykes Memorial Medal 


ECOMING effective in 1943 the 

Dykes memorial medal, the highest 
award available to new irises, will be be- 
stowed only upon a variety that has pre- 
viously won an award of merit, and to 
achieve the latter honor, a seedling must 
have gained honorable mention within the 
previous four years. Under the present 
ruling only varieties that were introduced 
in 1938 and which have won an honorable 
mention within that period are eligible for 
votes for the Dykes medal during the sea- 
son, 1942. The new ruling, which goes 
into force in 1943, is prompted by the idea 
that an eligible iris should have more than 
one chance at the Dykes medal and that be- 
fore becoming eligible it should receive an 
award of merit. 











CHOOSE CHOICE IRIS 


Select Elect Hemerocallis 
from our free catalogue 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs No. Granby, Conn. 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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BEET seed sown now will give tender young beets right up to cold 
weather. 

CHINESE cabbage may be sown now with confidence that it will not 
go to seed. 

AFTER oriental poppies have stopped blooming, remove the old flowers 
to prevent self-seeding. 

THERE is still plenty of time to plant fresh beans. Indeed, another 
planting may be made in July. 

TIE UP all plants normally in need of staking before they are blown 
over or broken by Summer storms. 


TURNIPS may be sown now or in July. Those not used by the time 
cold weather comes may be stored. 

BEARDED irises are best divided and transplanted later in the Summer 
after their rhizomes are fully developed. 

CARROT seed sown now will provide carrots that can be used until the 
ground freezes, the balance being pulled and stored. 

PRACTICE shallow cultivation. Deep disturbance of relatively shallow 
top soil will reb the plants of moisture and may sever their roots. 

ENDIVE and kale may be sown now for Fall and Winter use. Endive is 
improved by early frosts. Kale will last far into the Winter. 

TO AVOID spreading the diseases which cause brown spotting of both 
foliage and pods do not cultivate or work among beans when their 
foliage is wet. 

PROTECT lesser plants, particularly salad vegetables, from poisonous 
materials which may drip or be blown by the wind when large shade 
trees are sprayed. 

PINCHING the soft tips of recently divided, tall-growing perennial asters 
will make the plants bushier. Another pinching back of hardy chrysan- 
themums is advised. 

FEED peonies a complete fertilizer after blooming ceases. When removing 
faded blooms do not rob the plants of the foliage necessary for the 
health of the plants. 

THINNING by cutting off rather than pulling unwanted seedlings often 
results in less disturbance of those which are to remain. This applies to 
both vegetables and flowers. 


TROPICAL waterlilies may be placed in outdoor pools as soon as the 
water has had an opportunity to warm to nearly air temperature. Even 
the hardy lilies do not flower well in very cold water. 


WHEN picking very ripe small fruits sort by selective picking, never 
handling more than one or two fruits at a time. After picking do not 
leave full containers in the sun; cool as soon as possible. 


EXTEND the applications of spray or dust to the herb plants to check 
the ravages of leaf-eating insects. Since the leaves are to be eaten, use 
only materials which are not poisonous to human beings—rotenone or 
pyrethrum. 


IF TULIP bulbs are to be stored for Autumn replanting, they should be 
dug after their foliage has died down, sorted into even-sized grades and 
carefully labelled. The bulbs should be stored in a cool dry place out 
of the sun and wind. 


TRAIN tomatoes, whether grown tied to stakes or supported by strings 
held in place by horizontal wires, by removal of the side shoots which 
grow out just above each leaf. With most kinds two main stems are 
sufficient for full fruitfulness. 


HANGING baskets are back in style. Some gardeners line the wire frames 
with Sedum acre instead of the usual sheet moss. The sedum will grow 
and flower over the sides and bottoms of the baskets. The soil should 
be rich and the filler plants taken from relatively small pots. 


WHEN early crops have been harvested, and the ground has been cleared, 
apply four pounds of a completely balanced plant food per 100 square 
feet (equivalent to one rounded tablespoonful per square foot). Scat- 
ter evenly over the surface of the soil and work lightly into the soil. 
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CALIFORNIA’S GREAT SPRING SHOW 


Mexico’s contribution to California’s Spring Show. 


California’s Spring Flower Show in Oakland, its 13th, 
was held on April 27 under greatly changed conditions, 
inasmuch as the building previously used for the show 
had been taken over for war purposes. A gigantic tent 
mi was substituted, with a floor about ten feet above the 
| cae a, exhibits. The visitors looked down upon an irregular 
; shaped lake extending almost the entire length of the tent. 
Floating in the lake were small boats loaded with cut 
flowers. Small gardens were featured in large numbers 
outside of the tent in addition to an outstanding orchid 
exhibit. The theme of the show was tropical. 


At the end of the lake. 
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THE BOYS IN CAMP NEED YOUR FLOWERS 


T IS gratifying to find that the garden clubs of America are 
meeting the responsibilities laid upon them by the needs 
of the army camps and camp hospitals scattered throughéut 

the country. Other agencies may have to be called in, but the 
work waiting to be done is essentially in the field of the garden 
clubs, which already have the machinery necessary to bring 
about prompt results. Nevertheless, the work should not be 
neglected even where garden clubs do not exist or where they 
are not alive to the opportunities being presented them. The 
important thing is to get the work done. 

Possibly many people will ask, ‘““What is this need which 
seems to be so pressing?’’ These, however, will be people who 
are not familiar with camp conditions, who do not realize what 
comes with a sudden change from the warmth and comfort of 
domestic life to the rigors and discipline of life in the army; 
who do not know that many men become depressed and down- 
hearted when cut off from the presence of trees, plants and 
flowers; who do not know that the patients in hospital wards 
respond more quickly to gifts of roses, carnations and sweet 
peas—yes, any flowers that are bright and gay and have per- 
fume—than to any other avenue of approach. Let any 
thoughtful woman get even a glim- 


table and flower gardens for the men in the psychiatric wards at 
Camp Edwards.” 

This work began in April, when the Red Cross field director 
asked the federation to supply seeds, fertilizers, spray materials 
and started plans for vegetable and flower gardens for the benefit 
of the men in the hospital wards. One of Boston's large seed 
houses made it possible for the camps to obtain not only seeds, 
fertilizers and spray materials, but tools as well, and at least 30 
different varieties of vegetable and flower seeds, along with 
gardening books and state extension leaflets. 

It was a big undertaking for the federation and some indi- 
vidual clubs aided the project with special contributions. One 
garden club sent a check large enough to provide many tomato 
plants, as well as flowering annuals just ready to bloom. A 
member of another garden club contributed a large number of 
perennial plants, which were carried to Camp Edwards in an 
army truck. 

Now what was the reaction at the camp? The answer is found 
in a letter from the Red Cross field director, which includes the 
following: 

“You would be pleased if you could see the interest which 
has been taken in the planting of 








mer of light from the presentation 


these seeds and shrubs, interest 


of these facts and she will begin to 
see how she can help in a project 
which needs the recognition and 
active support of groups as well as 
individuals throughout the land. 

An example of what is possible 
along these lines comes from Massa- 
chusetts, where the Garden Club 
Federation has been doing active 
work at Camp Edwards, Camp 
Devens, Fort Banks and other mili- 
tary establishments. Mrs. Margaret 
J. Whipple, who is in direct charge 
of this work for the federation at 
the present time writes: 

“One of the most satisfying and 
heart-warming war efforts under- 
taken by the garden clubs has been 
the supplying of material for vege- 








Behind the Barricade 
By DEAN COLLINS 


I open the gate and I step inside 
(And there is no sound of the Western Front) 
The peony blossoms are open wide 
(And not a word of the U-boat hunt) 
A spangled butterfly, to and fro, 
Glides as they glided years ago, 
And the garden border runs with flame 
Of blossoms that come each year the same. 


I kneel on the turf that kisses my knees 
(And there’s not a peep from the radio) 

And the wind sings low—there’s a hum of bees, 
(And I cannot tell where the bombers go) 


And my hands go deep in the warm brown earth, 


And my soul awakens to strong rebirth, 
Behind the barricade hedgerow here 
Where earth has never learned hate nor fear. 


—From the Practical Gardener, organ of 
the Men’s Garden Club of Portland, Ore. 














shown not only by the patients 
but by the nurses and corps men in 
the wards. One of the patients, who 
is an artist and who has been some- 
what depressed, drew the plans for 
the planting and did so much manual 
work for the first day that he was 
tired enough to sleep that night, the 
first night in a long time. One of the 
other patients, one who had shown 
little interest in any ward activity, 
did most of the heaviest work and 
is ready and eager to go on with any 
more when the opportunity offers.”’ 

Now what has been outlined as 
the Spring work at Camp Edwards 
is little more than indicative of what 
needs to be done and of what will be 
required in the months to come. The 





activities of the Summer months are ob- 
vious enough. The gardens and what they 
produce will provide no small measure of 
interest until frost comes. After that activi- 
ties of a new kind must be undertaken and 
the time to plan for them is already at hand. 

There are window gardens to be made, 
bulbs to be started, plants to be potted up, 
kodachrome slides and black and white 
pictures to be made and scrap books to be 
prepared. Some persons seem to be sur- 
prised to learn that garden books and gar- 
den magazines find a warm welcome in the 
army camps. It should be obvious, how- 
ever, that the army contains great num- 
bers of men who are keenly interested in 
all branches of horticulture. They are 
grateful for whatever helps to keep them 
in touch with the life which was theirs 
in peace time. 

Work in the hospitals at the various 
camps will reach its peak with the ap- 
proach of Christmas. Once again referring 
to Camp Edwards, with which the writer 
happens to be most familiar, it is interest- 
ing to find that garden clubs in Massachu- 
setts worked together last year to produce 
remarkable results. 

A large Red Cross house and a chapel 
were appropriately decorated. Altogether, 
. about 860 wreaths, 500 feet of garlands 
and 50 Christmas trees were used in the 
Camp Edwards display, with clubs from 
Beacon Hill in Boston to the tip of Cape 
Cod working together on the project. 
What was done in Camp Edwards, was 
duplicated at various other camps, and the 
knowledge and experience gained from the 
first year’s activities should be reflected in 
a wider range throughout the country. 

It should not be misunderstood, of 
course, that work of this kind is confined 
to Massachusetts, or to New England. As 
a matter of fact, it is carried out in differ- 
ent camps from ocean to ocean, wherever 
the need is recognized. What has been done 
so far, however, is only a beginning. The 
need will be greater this year and the effort, 
too, must be greater—much greater. 

It is important that the situation at each 
hospital be studied, without reference to 
other localities. If planting has not been 
done this Summer and if flowers are not 
being raised at the camps, it is obviously 
the duty of garden club members and other 
interested persons to see that flowers are 
taken regularly to the hospital wards. It 
is not too late to bring about an organized 
effort which will express the patriotism 
and loyalty of those behind it and bring 
comfort, cheer and a greater degree of 
mental poise to those who are unfortunate 
enough to be hospitalized in the army 
camps. Girl scouts and 4-H clubs may well 
Participate in this work. Organizations 
which have been accustomed to distribute 
flowers and Christmas cheer to shut-ins, 
and local hospitals and to obtain flowers 
from home gardenmakers can well have a 
part in this effort, which, beginning with 
a few flowers in vases sent to certain camps 
in an experimental way, has produced an 
appeal that has rolled up like a snowball. 


Editor HORTICULTURE — 


Please send me additional infor- 
mation about supplying flowers, 
plants and the like to army camps 
and hospitals. 


The above requests with your name and address attached 
will bring a prompt response. 








Editor HORTICULTURE — 


Please send me suggestions for 
putting on community flower and 
vegetable shows as a means of 
helping to keep up morale. 











Proper Time to Pick Small Fruits 


NE great advantage of small fruits 

raised in the home garden is that they 
may be picked at the height of their flavor 
and freshness. Unlike the commercial 
grower, selling his product in a distant 
market, the backyard gardener need not 
worry about shipping ability or the prob- 
lems of packaging. In general, his fruits 
may be left to ripen on the plants until 
almost the moment of their consumption. 
This means that commercial standards as 
to proper degree of ripéness for picking 
do not apply to the home harvesting of 
small fruits. 

For instance, strawberries which the 
commercial grower cannot let remain on 
the plants after they become fully red can 
be left on the home garden plants to get 
somewhat larger and to take on a better 
flavor. So left to become dead ripe, straw- 
berry fruits must be handled one at a time 
and with extreme care to prevent crushing. 
Early morning when the berries are cool is 
the best time to pick. After this they should 
not be exposed to the heat of the sun but 
immediately placed in the refrigerator or a 
cool cellar. 

Berries which are very wet usually do 
not keep well, although the presence of 
dew is not generally considered injurious. 
The berries should not be carelessly pulled 
from the plants. How long the berries may 
be kept in good condition after picking 
depends upon a combination of the above 
factors but, properly refrigerated, they may 
remain sound for several days. 

Picking when cool and quick refrigera- 
tion thereafter is also a sound practice for 
keeping fruits other than strawberries. In 
the case of black raspberries, delaying pick- 
ing until late afternoon in hot weather 
may find the berries dried up and actually 
smaller. Because raspberries, especially, are 
easily bruised, it is important not to handle 
them any more than necessary after pick- 
ing. Ripe red raspberries spoil faster if 
unpicked than either black raspberries or 
blackberries, hence, more frequent picking- 
over of the plants is necessary. 

Raspberries are ready for picking when 
they may be easily pulled away from the 
“core.’’ They should, however, be re- 
moved from the plants before they pass 
into a crumbly condition. 

Blackberries are at their best after they 
have achieved a full ripe color and become 
somewhat soft. Picked blackberries can 
lose both flavor and color when left stand- 
ing in the sun. The old practice of wearing 
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fingerless gloves while picking blackberries 
is a good safeguard for the hands of the 
pickers. 

Blueberries usually fruit over a period 
of several weeks, starting with the large 
terminal berries which ripen earliest. A 
blueberry fruit is considered to be ripe 
when the base of the berry is completely 
blue. 

It is not always easy to determine just 
when grapes are ripe. As a matter of fact, 
grapes are picked at different degrees of 
ripeness depending upon the use to which 
they are to be put—jelly, juice or eating. 
For the latter use, it is important that they 
be left on the vine until their stems shrivel 
and their berries pull away easily. Then, 
their taste is pleasant and their pulp has 
softened. For jelly-making, grapes are usu- 
ally picked somewhat earlier. 

Grapes may become well-colored and 
full-sized before these changes take place. 
By leaving them until really ripe, they be- 
come sweeter. Although there is no increase 
in sugar content after picking, cut grapes 
may seem to become sweeter through loss 
of water by evaporation. Also, they may 
show a decrease in the amount of acid. 

Bunches of grapes should always be 
picked with shears or a knife. Great care 
should be taken to prevent injury to any 
of the berries. Poor, green or crushed ber- 
ries should be snipped out both for the 
sake of appearance and to check rotting. 

If they are coated with the residue of 
bordeaux mixture applied earlier, such resi- 
due may be removed by washing in weak 
vinegar and rinsing in clean water. Many 
home gardeners now protect clusters of 
grapes with paper bags, thus avoiding 
injury by birds and the visitation by insects 
which follows. 


Poppies as Cut Flowers 


ANY gardeners never think of the 

Oriental poppy as a cut flower but, 
properly treated, it will give an indoor dis- 
play which will win the admiration of all. 
Fresh blooms should be cut early in the 
morning and the ends of the stems should 
be burned at the gas range immediately 
until they are charred for an inch or two. 
Then, placed in water, they will last from 
three to six days. Furthermore, these 
blooms can be placed in full sun, out-of- 
doors, without wilting, which makes them 
particularly satisfactory to take to the 
cemetery. 
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SAVING YOUR GARDEN FROM THE BUGS — 


Remedies which should be used 
both wisely and without waste 

















ANY home gardeners are telling 

sad tales about the inroads of cut- 

worms. Apparently, the damage 
being done by these pests is particularly 
severe this season, although a Spring sel- 
dom passes when amateurs do not say that 
cutworms are the worst in years. Cut- 
worms are likely to be particularly bad in 
home gardens because they naturally breed 
in the lawns or grass lands nearby. Much 
can be done to rid the gardens of these 
pests by destroying all the weeds and tall 
grasses along the margins, for it is on them 
that the moths deposit their eggs. Fall 
plowing also helps to keep cutworms under 
control. 

There is no need to describe cutworms, 
every garden-maker knows what they look 
like and understands their habit of curling 
up when disturbed. Tomato 
plants and cabbage plants seem 
to be the most common victims 
but other vegetable plants, and 
flower plants, too, suffer from the 
depredation of these pests. Stiff 
paper collars placed around the 
stems of tomatoes give a degree 
of immunity if they are about 
three inches high and are pressed 
half an inch into the ground. 
There is, however, a climbing 
cutworm that will surmount such 
barriers. Fortunately, it is not as 
common as the other kind. 

All cutworms work at night 
and often can be found on the 
plants or on the ground around 
the plants if one goes into the 
garden after dark with a flash- 
light. Shingles laid beside the 
plants provide a trap, for the bugs 
are likley to get under them as morning 
approaches. If the shingles are turned over 
at daylight, the cutworms will be found 
and can be destroyed. Wherever heavy 
infestation exists, it is wise, of course, to 
use cutworm baits, which can be purchased 
at the stores or which can be made at home. 

Cutworms grow fewer in number as the 
season progresses but are replaced by other 
and equally destructive pests, among them 
cabbage worms which do much damage to 
cabbages, cauliflower and broccoli, riddling 
the leaves if not suppressed. The last week 
in June is a good time to make war on cab- 
bage worms and the best remedy to be 
recommended this season is pyrethrum. 
This insecticide is not poisonous to human 
beings but kills insects readily if used when 
fresh. Unfortunately, it loses its toxic 
properties rather rapidly, and one must not 
rely on what may have been left over from 
the previous year. 

Of course, rotenone dusts are effective 
but rotenone is short in supply and prob- 
ably will not be found in dealers’ hands 
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beetle. 


after the packages now on the shelves have 
been exhausted. Fresh hellebore mixed with 
flour or a mixture of lime and fine road 
dust can be used if nothing else is available. 

Pyrethrum in the absence of rotenone 
is also successful in preventing serious at- 
tacks from flea beetles, black jumping in- 
sects which make small holes in the leaves 
of various vegetables, always working on 
the under side. Pyrethrum seems to be 
satisfactory, too, in checking the inroads 
of the Mexican bean bettle, which is now 
busily at work in many sections and is 
extremely destructive. 

This is one of the few lady beetles which 
is harmful in the garden, most other kinds 
being beneficial. The Mexican bean beetle 
is extremely voracious and ruins the bean 
crop if dusting or spraying is not begun 


IDENTIFY YOUR GARDEN PESTS 


Top—left to right: Cabbage worm butterfly. Cutworm 
moth. Cabbage worm. Lower—left to right: Cucumber 
Granulated cutworm. Mexican bean beetle. 


Tomato leaf spot. All more or less enlarged. 


early and kept up every week. The yellow 
eggs are laid on the under side of the leaves 
and in two or three weeks are succeeded by 
grubs, which are oval and bright yellow, 
with rows of black-tipped spines. They 
grow into yellow black-spotted beetles, 
which winter over in weeds and trash, 
emerging about the time the beans come 
up in the Spring. It is the grubs which do 
the most damage, riddling the plants in a 
short time from the under side if not kept 
in subjection. Although arsenate of lead 
may be used before the bean pods form, 
there is danger that it will burn the plants, 
and rotenone or pyrethrum, if rotenone is 
not available, is safe enough to use even 
after the pods appear. 

Cucumbers and squash are somewhat 
of a luxury crop for the small garden be- 
cause of the space they consume. But, 
where they have been planted, gardeners 
should watch for the appearance of the 
cucumber beetle. The beetles are about one- 
fourth of an inch in length and yellow, 
with three black longitudinal stripes on the 
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wing-covers and with black heads. They 
require two or three applications of pyre- 
thrum dust over a period of three or four 
weeks. 

Squash bugs are difficult to kill when 
full grown but the reddish-brown eggs 
which are laid on the under sides of the 
leaves are easily wiped off. Shingles or 
pieces of building paper placed beside 
growing plants will trap many of the 
adults, as they will collect there at night 
and can be killed in the morning. It is use- 
less to spray for the adult bugs, but hand 
picking can be practiced if only a few are 
in evidence. 

The squash vine borer is also a difficult 
pest to deal with, as it works entirely out 
of sight inside the vines. The use of nico- 
tine sulphate (Black Leaf 40) around the 

vines where they come from the 
ground is helpful, but it is wise 
in the home garden to cover the 
vines at the joints, so that second- 
ary roots will be thrown out. 

The European corn borer has 

made the growing of sweet corn 
almost impossible in some sec- 
tions and is a difficult pest to con- 
trol except by cleaning up the 
ground carefully at the end of 
every season. These lively borers 
tunnel through all parts of the 
corn plants and can travel rapidly 
either backward. or forward. 
They eat into the ears of corn, 
giving them a repulsive appear- 
ance even when they do not de- 
stroy them. However, often it is 
possible to control this pest to 
some extent by using a nicotine 
dust in late June on the central 
whorl of leaves and on the young ears. 


Greens to Start in June 


WISS chard is a kind of beet which has 

been educated to grow to tops instead 
of making enlarged roots. The young 
plants can be pulled up and used on the 
table as it becomes necessary to thin them. 
There should be at least six inches between 
the plants, and it is only necessary to re- 
move the outside leaves as they are wanted 
for greens, for the plant will continually 
renew itself from the center. This makes 
Swiss chard an ideal crop for the small 
garden. 

Chinese cabbage has been slowly grow- 
ing in favor and is a good substitute for 
lettuce in hot weather, being eaten raw 
with dressing or sugar. The middle of June 
is about the right time to start the seed in 
the northern states, a little later farther 
south. 

Much attention is now being given to 
the growing of beets and turnips for their 





tops, which have been found to be rich in 
vitamins. Indeed, the tops are given more 
importance than the roots by nutrition 
experts. 


Thinning the Vegetables 


HINNING vegetable seedlings is mo- 

notonous and not particularly pleasant 
work but it is highly important. If the 
seedling plants are left in a crowded con- 
dition they will soon become weak and 
spindling. It is best to do the thinning as 
soon as the plants can be handled for if the 
work is left too long the disturbance of 
the ground will check the growth of the 
plants that are left. Exception may be 
made, however, when carrots and beets are 
being considered. Only a small amount of 
thinning may be done at first, the work 
being completed as the vegetables begin to 
grow. Then, half of them may be taken 
out when they are still small and yet large 
enough to eat. This is true also of radishes, 
although they make very rapid growth and 
should be replanted at frequent intervals. 

It is best to plant beans so that they will 
not need much thinning, as they are not 
benefited by being handled. Lettuce is 
usually planted too thickly but only a 
small amount of thinning may be required 
at first, more being done as soon as the 
plants are big enough for the leaves to be 
used. There is no reason for waiting until 
lettuce forms heads. 

Lettuce seed may still be sown but let- 
tuce does not thrive well in hot weather 
except in partly shaded places and where 
plenty of moisture can be applied. 

When thinning is completed, beets in 
the rows should stand about two inches 
apart, turnips four inches apart, parsnips 
and salsify three inches apart and beans 
four inches apart. 





Keeping Vegetables Fresh 


HE care of vegetables from the time 

they are harvested until they are pre- 
pared for the table is highly important. 
The following information came from 
dependable sources. 

ASPARAGUS deteriorates very rapidly if 
it is not handled carefully, for it contains 
about 95 per cent water. If it wilts, the 
flavor (sugar) is lost. Store in a cool room 
and place the butts in a pan containing 
about one inch of fresh cold water to pre- 
serve the freshness and to prevent shrink- 
age. Damp moss will also serve for this 
purpose. 

BEANS should not be sprinkled with 
water or allowed to sweat. Cover with a 
moist cloth or even heavy wrapping paper. 
Do not store in hampers or boxes if the 
room temperature is fairly high, for the 
beans will heat and become tough. 

BEETS. If exposed to hot, dry air, beet 
tops wither very quickly and the roots be- 
come coarse and tough. On the other hand, 
if the tops are kept wet in a hot room they 
will rot quickly. They may be covered 
with a damp cloth or bag. The roots 
should not be exposed to bright sunlight 
or to hot, dry air. 

BROCCOLI. Because of the fact that 
broccoli loses much water in a hot, dry 
room, causing the stems to become tough 
and the leaves yellow, do not expose it to 
these conditions longer than necessary. 
The butts of the branches may be placed 
ON Moist moss, paper or even in a shallow 
pan of water. Buds may be syringed but 
never should be kept wet. 

CAULIFLOWER is an aborted, fleshy 
flower head and the curd should be tight, 
even, free from fuzziness, richness, small 
leaves and should be pure white. The outer 





Tomatoes of the Bonny Best type are particularly satisfactory in the home garden. 
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leaves should be a dark green in color. 
The head is very tender and must be han- 
dled carefully to prevent bruising, which 
quickly causes a brown discoloration. 
Never use a knife to remove dirt or small 
leaves from the curd, for this will cause 
discoloration. Use a soft brush and then 
dip the head into cold water and drain. 

CELERY. In trimming celery, the butt 
should form a pyramid or triangle. Do not 
trim too close to the outside leaf stalk. 
The outer leaves that are trimmed off may 
be used for soup stock. In storing celery, 
keep the refrigerator cold. 

SWEET CORN should be succulent (pre- 
milk to milk state of development), with 
the ears well filled out. It is very sensitive, 
in that a high temperature hastens the 
water loss and the reversion of sugar to 
starch. The ears should, therefore, be kept 
cool and not allowed to heat by exposure 
to a high temperature or dry air. 

CUCUMBERS should be kept dry. A 
cucumber that has shrivelled is coarse and 
tough. 

PEPPERS deteriorate very rapidly if ex- 
posed to bright light, a high temperature, 
and excessively dry air. Breakdown is even 
more rapid if the peppers are kept at a low 
temperature and then brought into a high 
temperature. 

PEAS are very sensitive to temperature. 
A high temperature causes a rapid change 
of sugar to starch and rapid shrinkage, 
causing toughness in cooking. Exposure 
to a temperature of 60-70 degrees Fahren- 
heit or higher causes a very rapid sugar loss. 


Home Garden Tomatoes 
OMATOES will thrive in almost any 


soil if it is well cultivated and if plenty 
of water is given. The tomato being a 
particularly thirsty plant, the vegetable 
gardener will get extra good results by 
placing a pierced tin can in the ground near 
the base of each plant, filling it with water 
each night. This will carry the moisture 
directly to the roots without waste. If a 
little manure be placed in the cans, the 
plants will be fertilized at the same time. 

Tomatoes planted in light soil will 
naturally ripen up more quickly than those 
planted in heavy soil, but the free use of 
water will be found a help in any garden. 
It may be necessary, however, in a cool 
Summer to pick the fruit and ripen it under 
glass in order to have the tomatoes early. 
It is feasible to spread straw in the bottom 
of the coldframe, and place the tomatoes 
on the straw in a single layer, the frame 
being then covered with glass, but with 
plenty of ventilation. The heat from the 
sun will ripen the tomatoes very quickly. 

One of the most common difficulties 
found in growing tomatoes is end rot. 
This is due mostly to a long period of dry 
weather and can be prevented only by 
watering freely and preventing sudden 
changes from dry to moist soil conditions. 
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Likes Amelanchier Fruit 
EAR EDITOR—My experience with 


amelanchier fruit differs from that 
Alice Hyde voices in Horticulture for April 
15. Amelanchier fruits vary in seediness 
about as do true huckleberries and blue- 
berries, with the best no seedier than blue- 
berries. 

Spontaneous hybrid amelanchiers are 
so common and the nomenclature so con- 
fused that there is little use in discussing 
definite species. Some 30 years ago I de- 
voted enough study to amelanchier fruit 
to determine to my own satisfaction that 
the quality varies with the individual bush 
or tree rather than with the species, a varia- 
tion expected in seedlings. 

The amelanchier native hereabouts is 
planted in local yards as a fruit tree, not 
as an ornamental, and owners expect to 
gather fruit by the gallon. I have found 
others in Ontario, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin that are equally free-fruiting and 
equally delicious. In parts of Ontario the 
berries are popular for pies and canning, 
although they are insipid unless combined 
with something tart. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Coreopsis Field Beautiful 

EAR EDITOR—The question in the 

May | issue of Horticulture as to 
what seed might be sown in a field called 
to my mind one of the loveliest fields I 
know. It is in Radnor, Pa. Here coreopsis 
have naturalized themselves in the field, the 
seed having blown, I suppose, from a 
nearby garden. Now, every year the field 
is yellow with these large, bright coreopsis 


flowers. —Frances Y. C. Warner. 
Titusville, Pa. 


Japanese Quince Jelly 
EAR EDITOR—I was interested to 
read in the April 15 issue of Horti- 
culture, Miss Cushman’s letter about 
‘Unusual Jellies’’ and thought she 
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Oak Leaf Lettuce Praised 


EAR EDITOR—I have seen no men- 

tion in Horticulture of Oak Leaf 
lettuce. I grew it last Summer and it was 
very satisfactory. It matures quickly and, 
as it is primarily a leaf lettuce, it is usable 
early. It was new to me last year and I 
knew nothing of its heat-resisting quali- 
ties. I was away from home during the 
first two weeks of July which were hot and 
dry. When I returned I found my lettuce 
as sweet and good as it was earlier. It was 
not transplanted, but made loose heads in 
the row. I thought it would surely be gone 
by August but at that time it was still 
going strong. I put in a new sowing at 
that time and it lasted until after the first 
frosts. 

I know that head lettuce is more popu- 
lar, but I am told that the green leaves 
contain more vitamins. At any rate, the 
heat resisting quality of Oak Leaf lettuce 
makes it a favorite with me. 

—xMrs. N. D. Garnsey. 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 


Success in Trimming Peonies 
EAR EDITOR—Last Spring I fol- 
lowed Mr. Spencer's article about 

trimming peonies (Horticulture, April 

15, 1941) minutely. I must admit the 

instructions did seem rather drastic, but 

I was determined to experiment. I had an 

abundance of very lovely foliage and 

fewer, but larger blooms. As soon as the 
flower faded I cut all the stalks, being care- 
ful to leave the three lower leaf branches. 

All Summer the peonies had bushy rich 

green leaves. 

This Spring I could not find the article, 
and inasmuch as I did not accurately recall 
what to do, I only disbudded. My bushes 
were very large and very full; the flowers 
were more abundant than last year, but not 
so large. 

I do not feel that the peonies were ill 
affected at all by the way they were shorn 
last year, and as soon as the flowers fade 





I will again cut the flower stalks. If the 
bushes come up again next Spring as they 
did this Spring, I shall be very much 


pleased. —Mrs. M. Hankin. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums 
EAR EDITOR—Amateurs and en- 
thusiasts of chrysanthemum growing 

should recognize the fact that it is possible 
to grow the large-flowered cushion anem- 
one type outdoors with the protection of a 
cloth house. Varieties that flower early 
should be chosen. They can be planted in 
such an enclosure, fertilized several times 
and forced into bloom by the middle of 
October or earlier by shading with black 
cloth. I have grown the anemone and large 
single ones as well as novelties similar to 
the one pictured on Page 480 of the No- 
vember 15 issue of Horticulture with good 
results by using this method. Only one 
plant out of my collection of about 35 has 
refused to flower and this stubborn one was 
taken up, planted in a coal hod and made 
to bloom on a glassed in porch. 

However, the selection of varieties for 
such forcing would be easier, if commer- 
cial growers were to adopt in their cata- 
logues the classification mentioned in Hor- 
ticulture a year or two ago—decorative, 
duplex, cascade, cushion anemone, spoon, 
single and pompon. Calling an exquisite, 
long-petaled bloom a “‘spider type’’ surely 
is unsuitable. With general attention and 
interest now directed toward this ideal 
plant, no doubt we shall soon have as 
intelligent and helpful a designation of 
classes to go on when we buy chrysanthe- 
mums as is found at present when we pur- 
chase daffodils. hides Silay. 


Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit in Gardens 
EAR EDITOR—I have been sur- 
prised to hear the exclamations of 

friends over finding jack-in-the-pulpit in 

my flower garden. This plant has a 








might be interested to know of one 
made from the fruit of the Japanese 
quince. Two years ago the fruit on 
our plants was so unusually fine,— 
some the size of small apples,—that 
I was tempted to try what could be 
done with it. 

The flavor being strong, it is best, 
I found, to combine the quince juice 
with half as mach apple juice and 
proceed as for any jelly. The prod- 
uct is a delicate, pale honey-colored 
jelly of a delicious and unusual 
flavor. 

—Gladys Norton Evans. 

Middletown, Conn. 


June 15, 1942 


NEW VERSION OF AN OLD SONG 





“Thank God for a garden.” 
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small bulb or corm which often gets 
brought in from the woods in woods 
earth. 

It apparently enjoys cultivation. 
I had one very special friend which 
grew to be a mighty jack indeed. It 
grew larger every year and some years 
had a handsome bunch of red seeds 
which scattered themselves about the 
border and sprouted up the follow- 
ing Spring. 

There seems to be no good reason 
why this interesting plant should not 
be in gardens. 

—Edna L. Crocker. 
Stillwater, Me. 











HE more I dip into gardening litera- 
ture—particularly the older literature 
—the more I am impressed by the fact that 
a library is anything but a book museum. 
By studying the older writers I find that I 
am able to trace the development, fall and 
renewed popularity of almost any of the 
numerous phases of horticultural tech- 
nique. Also, reading always reminds me 
that there is little which is really new in 
gardening thought; only new adaptations, 
explanations or interpretations. 

A case in point is a German, Dr. G. A. 
Agricola, who, back at the beginning of 
the 18th century, published his ideas on 
the universal increase of trees by what, 
according to our standards, were quite 
modern methods. So revolutionary did Dr. 
Agricola’s ideas seem to his contempora- 
ries, that hope, rather than reality, was 
read into them. For instance, a group of 
important Englishmen, hearing that Dr. 
Agricola had discovered a process for mak- 
ing trees grow 20 times as fast as normally 
—reminiscent of recent journalistic reports 
of current research in hormones, vitamins 
and colchicine—engaged Richard Bradley, 
professor of botany at Cambridge, to pur- 
chase the secret. Bradley reported upon 
investigation, however, that Dr. Agricola 
contented himself only with such measures 
as would direct the planting of trees and 
raising great numbers of them from their 
several parts. 

The reaction to Dr. Agricola’s publica- 
tion must have been violent, causing the 
good doctor to say of one “‘malicious de- 
tractor’ that “‘’Tis he that has dispersed 
here and everywhere his silly scandalous, 
and defamatory libel; whereas he never 
received anything from me but favour and 
kindness.”’ 

In spite of side excursions into phantasy 
and occasional arguments against such 
now-common developments as aviation, 
Agricola’s ‘‘Experimental Husbandman 
and Gardener” is a book which could well 
be read by more of us interested in the art 
of plant increase by vegetative means. 

For instance, some of the current advo- 
cates of the recently revived practice of 
growing plants from cuttings made from 
single leaves with the included buds at- 
tached might be interested in studying Dr. 
Agricola’s illustration of that technique. 
Also, it is interesting to note, he quoted 
a still older writer on the subject, Miran- 
dola, who in 1649 published an account 
of how he raised a lemon tree from a leaf 
cutting. 

In commenting upon the old belief that 
the vein system of the cut leaf changed 
into the stems of a new plant, Dr. Agricola 
pointed out more accurately that the new 
plant actually grows from the bud attached 
to the leaf and not from development of 





the leaf itself. This leaf bud cutting idea 
has since been widely used, especially about 
acentury ago as a means of increasing 
camellias. 

Dr. Agricola also carried his ideas of 
making almost all portions of plants re- 
generate the whole over into propagation 
by means of planting root pieces cut into 
convenient lengths. This idea also has 
modern application, particularly in the 
case of beach plums, lilacs, flowering 
quinces and numerous other plants. 


AM told that at last the grounds of 

London’s famous zoological gardens 
have been torn up in Britain’s “Dig for 
Victory’’ drive. One of the plots in the 
zoo has been allotted to a group of clerical 
employees of the British War Relief So- 
ciety’s London offices, who are doing their 
part in the nationwide campaign. 

The spade and fork have turned up vel- 
vety lawns, public parks and golf courses 
in all parts of Britain; back yards, vacant 
lots and village greens have all been put to 
work to produce every possible ounce of 
food. Women and children are tending 
their family allotments when their men are 
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in service. Old-age pensioners, fire guards, 
air raid wardens, office workers, shipyard 
hands, fishermen, factory workers and 
policemen, all are joined in their country’s 
alliance with the good earth. 

That the American seeds sent to Britain 
have proved perfectly suited to British soil 
and climate is indicated in letters from all 
parts of the country. I also learn that seed 
shipments totalling 938 large cases arrived 
safely in British ports, without a single loss 
by enemy action during the transatlantic 
Passage. 

LGINE F. NEELY of Winston-Salem, 

N. C., has sent me a photograph of a 
native holly tree which is so impressive 
that I am glad to reproduce the picture for 
the benefit of Horticulture’s readers. This 
holly is found on the grounds of the 
Richard J. Reynolds High School in Win- 
ston-Salem. In planning the buildings for 
this high school, which accommodates over 
a thousand pupils, it seemed necessary at 
first to cut down this majestic tree, but 
beauty-loving citizens fought valiantly, 
and the tree was spared. Now it stands as 
a monument to their love for the beautiful. 
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An impressive holly tree saved by the citizens of Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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REQUIREMENTS OF THE ORIENTAL POPPY — 


Few plants are more persistent if 
given a situation which is liked 


HEN established, the Oriental 

poppy should be as permanent 

as the peony and many are. The 
public eliminates the weaker varieties in 
time by refusing to replace them but, as 
a result, many persons get the idea that 
poppies are hard to grow and, so, miss 
the splendor of one of our best perennials 
and one that in most cases will last for 
years, growing larger and better but not 
spreading to take its neighbor's place. 

If an established plant disappears, in the 
majority of cases it will come back again, 
if the spot is undisturbed, even though 
there may be no signs of life for a year or 
more. One should wait three years before 
planting a different colored poppy in the 
same place. It is also well to remove all 
seed pods before the seeds ripen, because 
poppies seed readily and 90 per cent of the 
seedlings are of the undesired red-orange 
color. Even a small piece of root left in 
well drained soil will live for two years 
without any surface signs of life. These 
facts account for the many reports of pop- 
pies changing color. 

Poppies need good drainage to at least 
12 inches in depth, will grow to a depth of 
18 inches even in heavy clay and 36 inches 
is not unusual if the top soil extends to 
that depth. The ideal soil and location are 
found in a raised terrace with 18 inches of 
top soil containing some sand and plenty 
of humus. Do not plant poppies between 
tall perennials. They need a great deal of 
light and air in the Spring but when they 
lose their foliage in July it is desirable to 
have plants in between to cover the bare 
spots. Hardy chrysanthemums do nicely, 
as they do not grow large until after the 
poppies are gone. 

Zinnias or other annuals also can be 
used but beware of using a hoe or other 
garden tool. More poppies are lost by hav- 
ing their crowns cut off while dormant 
than in any other way. The ideal plan is to 
use a heavy mulch of lawn clippings or 
peat moss and pull the few weeds that 
grow through it. This keeps the soil in 
condition to absorb all the moisture and 
does not need hoeing. 


Reliable Varieties 


Unfortunately, many gardeners still 
think of Oriental poppies as the red-orange 
flowers of grandmother's day but real 
poppy fans no longer even grow this color, 
since breeders have produced such a wide 
range of colors from which to choose. 
Naming the best poppies is too much a 
matter of personal taste in color and form 
to be attempted. I list below a few of the 
better poppies, dividing them into 12 sim- 
ple color classifications. Of course, there are 
numerous tones in between, variations of 
flower form and markings. All are beauti- 
ful and worth growing. 
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DEEPEST RED: Australia and Toreador. 
Both have large flowers. However. 
Toreador is a little deeper. 

MEDIUM RED: Cavalier and Wurtem- 
bergia. Equally good and very similar. 
SCARLET: Mandarin, Hercules, Manchu's 
Fan. Similar in color but different in 
form. Mandarin has no blotch; Her- 
cules, a black blotch; Manchu’s Fan, a 
half-open bloom surrounded by two 

green bracts. 

DEEP CERISE PINK: Joyce and Pink 
Radiance. Very similar. A_ beautiful 
color but nearer red than pink. Do not 
use it in an all pink garden. 

TRUE PINK: Wunderkind. Large, bril- 
liant, watermelon-pink with black 
blotches on the outside of the petals and 
with fine black lines extending up into 
the pink. This is the true Wunderkind. 
Formerly, there was a great deal of mis- 
named stock of what I consider our 
finest poppy and I suggested the name 
of Super Wunderkind to distinguish it 
but this is no longer needed. 

MEDIUM CERISE PINK: Cerise Beauty and 
Rose Beauty. Similar in color but the 
petals of Rose Beauty are light at the 
edge giving it a silvery effect. 
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SALMON PINK: Mary Jane Miller and 
Perfection. The first, early and very 
large, of medium height; the latter, late, 
tall and with less salmon in the pink. 


LIGHT PINK: New Perfection and Dainty 
Lady. The first has fluted petals; the 
latter has more of a pastel tone. 


FLESH PINK: Sass Pink. A very light true 
pink. 


MAHOGANY-MAROON: Mahony. 


SOFT LILAC ROSE: Enchantress. One of 
the largest and best poppies we have but, 
like all in its color class, it fades and is 
best used as a cut flower. 


OLD ROSE TO WINE: Henri Cayeaux. 
Very beautiful but fades and is best used 
as a cut flower. 


WHITE: I am not recommending any 
white poppy, as they seem to be short- 
lived in many localities. Also, the pollen 
and the usual dark blotches are detri- 
mental to white flowers. 


YELLOW: There is no true yellow among 
the Oriental poppies. Gold of Ophir, 
a golden orange, is very satisfactory 
when well established but is disappoint- 
ing the first year or two. 


Curtis’ Giant Salmon-Pink is a large, handsome Oriental poppy. 
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POISON IVY BULLETIN 


New and Timely 


This illustrated bulletin is indispensable for use among School 
Systems, Garden Clubs, Park Departments, Army Camps, Country estate 
and Suburban home owners. Tells you how to identify this scourge, 
how the poison is spread, and summarizes the most effective means of 
control and eradication. 

Twenty pages of up-to-the-minute information. 


Send 25 cents today. 


HORTICULTURE Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 








CHERRY HILL PEONIES— 


are now at their height of bloom and this is the best time to make 
a selection of varieties for later planting. As always, our gardens 
are open and the masses of bloom of these and the Rhododen- 
drons, Mountain Laurel and other June blooming plants present 
a colorful sight. 


If you cannot arrange a visit, write us and we will gladly send our 
catalog and any advice you may wish. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
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trated in color giving descriptions and prices 
Complete Control Assured 
with 
ANT-“X"-JELLY 
Squeeze about one-quarter inch of Ant- 
“X”-Jelly on top of each ant hill. One 
dosage usually sufficient to effect complete 
extermination. 
Garden Size Tube 35c, Estate Size $1.00 
Postpaid 
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Beautiful ROSES 


Illustrated Catalog Free on Request 
KIX KILLS Shewing Insects 
and Guards a 
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New England’s Leading Seed Store Mildews. A complete treatment for Roses, 
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For those who want a double Oriental 
poppy, Salmon Glow will be a blessing. 
So far, the only doubles are Olympia and 
two Olympia seedlings. These are listed 
with the Orientals but are entirely differ- 
ent. They root by means of underground 
runners and soon become pests. Salmon 
Glow, on the other hand, is a true Oriental 
with large, fully-double salmon-orange 
flowers. 

Snow Flame is another new break, a 
white-edged orange. There is no question 
about its novel and striking effect but all 
the bloom stalks which I have seen have 
been short. I am in hopes that old, estab- 
lished plants will be taller. 

I have been raising poppies from care- 
fully hand-crossed seed for years, making 
from 50 to 150 crosses each year, and from 
the thousands of seedlings the finest are 
given a number and the rest are destroyed. 
From among these, four were so outstand- 
ing in size of bloom, growth of plant and 
thickness of bloom stem, that a new hybrid 
vigor seemed to have been attained. 

The only satisfactory time to plant, di- 
vide or propagate Oriental poppies is from 
July to November, with September the 
ideal month in most localities. 

—A. E. Curtis. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gladioli in Michigan 
T A recent meeting of the Southeastern 
Michigan Gladiolus Society the lead- 
ing varieties of recent introduction were 
discussed with the following varieties being 
listed in order of choice: 


RED 

Algonquin. 

Hindenburg’s Memory. 

Master Myron (question on opening 

sufficient florets) . 

American Commander. 
WHITE 

Snow Princess (tall). 

Vredenburg (early). 

September White (late). 

Edelweiss (sets few bulblets) . 
CREAM WHITE 

Myrna. 

Maid of Orleans (still a classic) . 
YELLOW 

Primate. 

Golden Chimes. 

Pheasant Dor’e (very late). 

Royal Gold (too short). 

Golden Goddess (temperamental) . 
LAVENDER 

Minuet (still best). 

Colonial Maid. 

Lavender Ruffles (no stem). 

Elizabeth the Queen (too short). 

Reflection (temperamental). 
ORANGE 

Coral Glow. 

Vassar 

Diane (late, sets few bulblets) . 

Barcarole (not recommended). 
ROSE DEEP 

Timbuctoo. 
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Book on Vegetable Growing 


“Home Vegetable Gardening,”’ by Charles 
H. Nissley. Published by Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, N. J. Price $1.50. 

Inasmuch as the author of this book is 
a teacher of horticulture at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, it is obvious that he writes with 
authority. There is nothing pretentious 
about this book but the whole subject is 
covered in an adequate manner and some 
vegetables receive much more attention 
than is given them in most books on vege- 
table gardening. Celeriac or knob celery, 
for example, is given a page and a half, 
the writer saying: 

The roots closely resemble the hearts of 
celery and have a very pleasing celery flavor. 
This crop is principally used for flavoring 
soups and stews, although it may be served in 
a number of other ways—cut or diced and 
boiled and prepared much like cauliflower. 

Like celery itself, celeriac needs no 
blanching and the roots are readily stored 
in Winter pits or in a box of sand in the 
cellar. They keep unusually well. 

The author also writes in detail about 
witloof chicory which is passed over too 
casually by most writers. It is probable 
that gardeners who have grown this vege- 
table for years do not know that the young 
tender roots may be boiled and served in 
a way similar to young carrots. 

The author admits, however, that this 
practice has never become popular. He goes 
on to say, however, that this chicory may 
also be used as a pot herb, the young leaves 
being equal to those of dandelions. These 
leaves are cut when six or eight inches long 
and prepared for the table in the same way 
as spinach. After all, though, it is for 
forcing in Winter that this plant is most 
valuable. If the seeds are planted in May 
and given the same culture as carrots and 
parsnips, the roots may be dug before the 
ground freezes. 

In the author's words: 

Those roots dug for forcing purposes are 
dug up and stored in a pit or may be allowed 
to remain in the open ground, protected with 
a light mulch during the Wintertime. In the 
early Spring, those roots which have remained 
in the garden will send up succulent and tender 
shoots which, when from six to eight inches 
long may be cut and used as greens. 

The method of forcing the roots for 
Winter use has been described in Horticul- 
ture several times and, therefore, Mr. 
Nissley’s instructions need not be repeated. 

Many garden books omit mention of 
the collard, although this vegetable is very 
important in the South. The author of this 
book says: 

The collard exceeds cabbage, turnips, turnip 
greens and spinach in food value and equals 
them in vitamin content. The plant may be 
harvested at any season of the year and at any 
stage of plant growth. It is a cool season crop 
and increases most rapidly during cold weather, 
- quality being improved after a touch of 
rost. 

There is also a good chapter in this book 


on herbs and another on seed disinfection 
which should prove of value to gardeners. 


June 15, 1942 
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Book for the Busy Gardener 


‘Garden Easily,’ by H. K. Morse. Published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, N. Y. 
Price $2.50. 

Mrs. Morse attempts to meet the prob- 
lems presented by the need for beauty and 
solace which only gardens can give. She 
finds the answer to these problems in grow- 
ing the right sort of plant material. She 
points out plants which co-operate with 
the gardener, plants that yield beauty of 
bloom and at the same time have attractive 
long-season foliage or structure. She feels 
that success can be had despite the multi- 
plicity of civilian war activities. Mrs. 
Morse has gone to some trouble to pick 
out lists of plants which do not require 
coddling or continual spraying, dusting, 
pinching, staking or protecting. Her advice 
is to learn what to leave alone. 


New Daffodil Year Book 


“‘The Daffodil Year Book—1942."’ Pub- 
lished by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
London, and the American Horticultural 
Society, Washington; D. C. Price 75 cents. 


In spite of war-time restrictions, the de- 
velopment of better daffodils seems to be 
progressing unimpeded. This is the im- 
pression to be gained from a study of the 
1941 show reports and correspondence 
contained in the new daffodil year book. 
Not only in Britain and the United States 
but also “‘down under”’ in Australia daffo- 
dil interest ran high last year. 

As in previous issues the better daffodils 
are well discussed. Beyond that, the book 
contains communications setting forth the 
ideals toward which daffodil growers are 
working and the breeding technique being 
employed to bring better varieties into 
existence. 


Children’s Garden Helps 


“Elementary Garden Graphs for Boys and 
Girls with Teacher's Manual,’ by Paul R. 
Young. Published by Garden Reviews, Inc., 
Pleasantville, N. Y. Price 50 cents. 

“Elementary Garden Graphs’’ is the first 
complete textbook in elementary garden- 
ing. Written by an expert with grades five 
and six in mind, it contains eight simply 
worded lessons covering a first year’s course 
in gardening. The text is illustrated by 57 
line drawings. 

The teacher's manual covers all steps in 
organizing and conducting an effective 
school garden program. 


Flower Arrangement Manual 


“A Manual of Flower Arrangement,” by 
Matilda Rogers. Published by the author at 
140 West 69th St., New York, N. Y. Price 
25 cents. 

Written primarily for beginners this 
practical manual contains not a single 
illustration. Instead it offers a series of les- 
sons in flower arrangement made clear 
entirely by the use of word pictures. 
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For APHIS and certain 
other Destructive Insects 


Black Leaf 40 will kill many pests 
in your garden. Use it on aphis, leaf- 
hoppers, leaf miners, most thrips, young 


sucking bugs, mealy bugs, lace bugs 
and similar insects. 


Easy to Use— Economical 
One ounce makes six gallons of 
effective aphis spray. 


Insist on Original F: Sealed 
Packages for Full it Strength 4208 





TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INCORPORATED 


UISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


v 
LOOK FOR THE LEAF -ON THE PACKAGE 









Choice 
Hardy Plants 
Including bulbous 


material in wide variety 


WW. N. CRAIG 
Front Street 


Weymouth Mass. 











SLUG Tel 
KILL GARDEN 


INSECTS 


DUST YOUR PLANTS 
A rene SAFE = Pest Destroyer 


SLUG SHOT without fear, on 
"Vegetables as well as Flowering 
Plants. For 67 years it has safe- _ 
guarded home gardens and field gj 

crops. Free from arsenicals, SLUG 
SHOT, used according to direc- 
tions, is non poisonous. Dusted 
\\ vegetables may be safely eaten. 

A full pound, in sifter-top 

can, only 30c. At Garden 

wrk Dealers Everywhere. 

te us for FREE Spray 
“Garden Enem 


" eaauaanen Paint 
& Chemical Co. 














ENGLISH IRIS 
(The best of the bulbous iris) 

Lovely” orchid-like flowers in light blue, orchid, vel- 
vety purple, or dark blue. These “‘Garden Orchids” 
are ideal as border flowers, bouquets, corsages. 
BLUE SKY—Light blue EMPEROR—Dark blue 
ROYAL VEL —Purple FASCINATION—Orchid 

Any of above varieties $1.00 per doz. Postpaid 
Ask for our illustrated catalog of choice daffodils, 
tulips, scilla, crocus, and other hardy bulbs. 
FLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Box 669-H, Olympia, Wash. 

















Citronella Candles 
Rout Mosquitoes 


Citronella 15-hr. candles, burned in pairs, in- 
doors or out, keep mosquitoes away. Heavy 
wrought iron windbreak holders, verde or black, 
specially designed for effectiveness. Exclusive 
with us. Pair complete as shown $2. Refills (6) 
$1.35, (12) $2.50. 
Above holders complete with 
FOUR 15-hr. BLACKOUT CANDLES $2. 
Box of 12 refills $1.95 

Prices as quoted to one address only. Postpaid 
in 48 states on receipt of check or money order. 


The Josselyns 


174 Newbury St. Dept. H. Boston, Mass. 











If you have a lawn or garden, 

keep a can of Cyanogas on 

band. This gas-producing 

powder will solve your ant Be 

problem. The spouted can is 

specially designed for treating 

ant nests. A pinch will kill all ants in nest— 
Instantly! SP?P“CTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy 
to apply. A little goes a long way. Drug, hardware, 
seed stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30¢—ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 











May Jlowtruing 





DOZEN EACH 5S DIFFERENT COLORS. 

Red, Pink, Yellow, Lavender, Maroon. Ali 

bloom at ‘same time, all jong stem. Sepa- 

rately packed and labeled. 

Buy now while stock is available and Sow 
price p Th f America 


o 
prt n Sloomine pice ruses cannot os 
duplicated later at 60 for $2.00 


30 GOLDEN DAFFODILS $1°° 


Giant Yellow Trumpet Daffodils, for beds, borders, edg- 
ing or under trees. Earty spring free flowering variety— 
Increase rapidly — a permanent addition to the garden. 


50 GRAPE HYACINTHS $1°° 


MUSCARI. oor ing flowering athe for odeine, 
sues many del blue s 

re Mult ipty rg year. —_* 

r in front of Daffodils for gorgeous 





mended for a 
display of blue and 


All above aoe att. Sept. delivery. 
e TA FLORAL 
GARDENS 

ROSLYN HEIGHTS N. Y. comme 





fees BOX 21 


Stakes From Coat Hangers 


N THESE “‘save everything’’ times, 

cleaning the attic usually brings out an 
armful of coat hangers. For several seasons 
I have made plant supports of mine and 
they are so effective I think it worth while 
to pass the idea on. They are better than 
anything one can buy and one can make 
them any size, to fit any particular plant. 

The part “‘B’’ keeps them from turning 
around in a wind. “‘F’’ assists in pushing 
them down into fairly hard ground. The 
twisted wire in the circle ‘‘E’”’ helps keep 
the plants steady. 

I have often made these without even a 
pair of pliers, simply bending the wire with 
my fingers. If one spends a few moments 
now and then before gardening starts, he 
can have a supply all ready for use. Most 
important, the wire does not hold the 
plants stiffly and the plants do not kink as 

a 


<—-UNTW/ST 


Coat hanger becomes a flower stake. 


they often do when stiffly staked. The 
enamel already on the wires also keeps them 
from rusting for several seasons. 
To make these stakes, the instructions 

are as follows: 

With pliers untwist B from C. 

Bend down nearly to D. 

Straighten in line with D. 

Bend hook to about a three-inch circle. 

Bend circle down to make a right angle 

with D. 
6. Bend back at right angle to B. 

—H. S. Wetherell. 

Detroit, Mich. 


The Kitchen Garden Guide 


HE Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
has issued an excellent pamphlet called 


the “Kitchen Garden Guide,” giving in- 
structions for growing vegetables and for 
storing them when Winter comes. The 
pamphlet was prepared by John A. 
Andrew, Jr., head of the department of 
vegetable gardening at the School of Horti- 
culture, in Ambler, Pa. 





WATER LILY $400 
SPECIALS BACH 


WHITE — PINK — BLUE 
(Day Bloomers) 
WHITE — PINK — RED 
(Night Bloomers) 


All the above are select TROPIOAL varieties, 
exotic, enchanting. Large plants that will bloom 
this Summer. $1.00 each. Half catalog price. 
Immediate shipment. 


Richly IWustrated Folder FREE 


RAMAPO WATER GARDENS 
Mahwah New Jersey 





SCENTED GERANIUMS 


These are decorative grouped on terraces, around 

small pools, and in old-fashioned gardens. Our 

stock includes Rose Balm, Finger-Bowl Oak-leaf 

Peppermint, Skeleton, Spice- -scented and many 

other varieties. 

COLLECTION: 6 var. our selection $1.75 
Sent Express Collect 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 


PANSIES 


Piper's Improved Giant Tree-Flowering 


3 feet tall. A tall growing Winter flowering variety 
that is remarkably free-flowering. Long stemmed 
particularly adapted for growing under glass for 
cut flower purposes. Oultural instruction with each 
order. $1.50 per packet. 


PIPER'S, LIVINGSTON, 


STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
GARDEN BEDS — TRY THIS NEW 


Placed at any corner it provides easy 
traction and prevents damage to your 
flowers. Made of lead it is strong 
and ornamental. FULLY PATENTED. 
$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 
HENRY H. EROON 
CONCORD 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





NEW JERSEY 











COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS—15 varieties, 
all different, labeled, prepaid, only $1.00. New 
varieties guaranteed. Send your list along with 
your order. Sample of three varieties sent for 25c. 
Sanford Nursery, Box H, Clyde, Ohio. 





DAYLILY BARGAIN FOR JUNE: Estmere, Iris 
Perry, Margaret Perry, Ajax, Apricot, Gold Dust, 
J. A. Crawford, Mikado and The Gem. A $4.40 
value for $3.00. Mrs. Leonard Howard, Post Office 
Box 294, Greenville, S. C. 





TULIP BULBS: Oregon Grown. Special: 100 
Mixed Bulbs, large size, postpaid $3.85. Send for 
free list 40 varieties. Tualatin Valley Nurseries, 
Sherwood, Oregon. 





IRIS: 15 choice varieties, each different, labeled, 
——, $1.00. Claybourne Tris Gardens, South 
adley Falis, Mass. 





WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS. Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to 
order for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell 
Road, Framingham Centre, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





GARDENEB seeks position, long experience green- 
houses and out-doors. Scotch. Married, no family. 
Alexander Campbell, 40 Dummer St., Brookline, 
Mass. Telephone Aspinwall 3090. 














GARDENERS’ ALMANAC 


The most complete garden calendar ever pub- 
lished. Tells you just what to do in the garden 
each month. Indispensable for all gardeners. 
$1.00 postpaid in U. S 

HORTI a 


Horticultural Hall ston, Mass. 











aked F potent Landa meow! 
RS -13-26) --clean, odorless and easy 
to use--spe owth and 
supurb bloom, indoors or out. 

>) 12 elements, also vitamin B-1 
and root harmone. Full direc- 
tions in package. Postpaid: 

30 Tablets 25c; 200 for $1. 


B: Ra 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 808 Burpee Bidg., 
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GARDENER, WORKING SUPERINTENDENT 
seeks position. 35 years’ experience in all branches 
of gardening, including greenhouse. 25 years in 
last position. Single. American. Excellent recom- 
mendations. William D. Nickerson, 116 Putman 
St., Quincy, Mass. 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Lectures and Demonstrations 


in a Nutrition, Home Garden and 
Food Preservation Program will be 
given at Horticultural Hall during the 
Summer as follows: 


NUTRITION and VEGETABLES 
Lectures and Demonstrations 
Eight Mondays at 2:00 P.M. 


July 6 to August 24, inclusive 
CANNING 


Lectures and Demonstrations 
Eight Tuesdays and Eight Wednesdays 
at 2:00 P.M. 


July 7 to August 26, inclusive 


The nutrition sessions will be under 
the direction of Miss May E. Foley, 
extension nutritionist at the Massa- 
chusetts State College. 


The canning sessions will be under the 
direction of Professor W. R. Cole, ex- 
tension specialist in horticultural manu- 
factures at the Massachusetts State 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





JUNE 17, at 2:30 P.M. 


Monthly Meeting and 
Flower Show 


Roses, sweet peas, delphin- 
iums, and lilies will be 
featured. 





AUGUST 19, at 2:30 P.M. 


Gladiolus Show 


Gladiolus will be the fea- 
tured flower, but all exhibits 
of plant material are 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601 
1600: Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SCHEDULES FOR THE 
1942 CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 


(to be held on November 6, 7, 8, in 
the Field House of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania), are 
now available for distribution, and 
may be obtained upon application to 
the Secretary. 


Schedules will be mailed to the entire 
membership of the Society in Octo- 
ber, but members and non-members 
who are interested in exhibiting are 
urged to apply for copies at once. 





SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 
June 15—September 15 
Week Days, 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 








College. 














welcome. 


Saturdays Closed 














AmoucanGroun Bulbs 
j TULIPS . LILIES * CROCUS 


DAFFODILS COLCHICUMS 


IRIS * SCILLAS * MUSCARI 
Write today for COMPLETE CATALOG illus- 
trated in color giving descriptions and prices 





| Gardenvrlle Bulb Growers 











CUSHION ’MUMS 


BEAT EARLY FROSTS 
Prolific bloom on sturdy plants from late 
Summer on. 

Red, Salmon-Bronze, Pink, White, Yellow 
All five, labeled, value $1. 25, for only $1.00 
Send for perennial price list 
Ww. C. STONE Camden, New York 








Lewisia Tweedyi 
called 
America’s Loveliest Rock Garden Plant 
Strong Plants 75 cents each 


America’s Largest Collection of Rock Garden 
Plants is listed in our Free Catalog 


MITCHELL NURSERIES Barre, Vermont 











PINK and ROSE IRIS 


Elizabeth Egelberg, deep pink falls 
Imperial Blush, very pale silvery pink 
ian Toedt, deep reddish pink 
Pink Satin, pale delicate pink 
Bomeues, pink falls, dusky yellow standards 


ingauperle, medium shade of lavender-pink 


ominion, deep rich velvety rose 
Set of 7 varieties, $1.50 (postpaid) 
GRAY & COLE 


jo 


Ward Hill, Mass. 





HERBS. 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
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A New Handbook for Judging 


HE pamphlet, ‘Judging the Amateur 

Flower Show”’ issued by the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., in 
1935 has blossomed into a revised and 
greatly enlarged publication with a new 
name, “‘A Handbook of Flower Show 
Judging.’’ The committee in charge of 
this work, Mrs. Jerome W. Coombs, 
Mrs. William Crocker and Mrs. Margaret 
Scruggs Carruth, have now produced what 
is without question the most complete 
treatise on the subject of flower show judg- 
ing yet put into print. 

The handbook is, in fact, a complete 
guide to the planning and staging, as well 
as the actual judging, of flower exhibi- 
tions. It contains the scales of points de- 
cided upon by all the different specialized 
societies and much other important infor- 
mation to be kept in mind when making 
a schedule. There are simple and accurate 
notes on flower arrangement and excellent 
definitions of the principal terms used in 
connection with flower shows. 

The book is made of additional value 
by the inclusion of the famous Fischer- 
New England Gladiolus Society color 
chart, which helps to standardize color 
nomenclature for the benefit of exhibitors 
and judges alike. All in all, this handbook 
will help to solve most of the problems 
which arise in the planning and judging 
of flower exhibitions. It is being sold for 
$1.00, with special rates to garden clubs 
if several are ordered and its use will be 
widespread. 
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KILL WEEDS 4 


ON WALKS: DRIVES: 
TENNIS COURTS: 
PATHS" “ 

lammonds 


WEED KILLER ~ 


KILL, roots and all, Poison Ivy, Honeysuckle, N 
Quack Grass and unsightly Weeds. One application 
is enough. Rain cleanses soil. Gal. Can, $1.50, 
makes 40 gals. solution. 

On sale at Hardware and Seed Stores. 


| HAMMOND tes. Scvs 


a) ' fis 











SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers — GLADIOLUS — Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to October ist, located on Route 1, 
main highway to Portsmouth, N. H., and six miles 
from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for 1942 Fall List 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 
night temperature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera 
in 1%-in. up to 4-in. pots at prices from $1 to $15. 
Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 








PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale > 


100 lbs. Pulverized Sheep Manure ...... $3.25 
100 Ibs. Pulverized Cow D teseses 3.25 
 . FU a er 4.00 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ............ 2.50 


A combination of peat moss and steer manure. 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity. 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 











eamsESTABLISHED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 21 Ogee 

















Gaur Aces Gor Your Library 


1001 Garden Questions 
Answered 


by 
Alfred C. Hottes 


$2.50 


Postpaid in U. S. 


An amazing collection of useful information 
for the amateur gardener wishing to plan and 
plant his home garden. 


Splendidly illustrated and indexed. 


388 Pages 160 Illustrations 





Knowing 
Your 
Trees 


by G. H. 
Collingwood 


$2.50 


Postpaid in U. S. 


Contains more than 100 important American 
trees. Actual photographs of all trees, their leaf, 
bark, flower and fruit, along with descriptions of 
their range, habits, uses and identifying charac- 
teristics, make this one of the outstanding tree 
books of today. Designed for reading convenience, 
it is also beautifully printed, with cover in four 
colors. The oaks, the pines, the maples, the firs, 
the poplars, the hemlocks, the dogwoods, the 
spruces—these are but a few of the aristocratic 
American tree families found in this book. 


216 Pages About 250 Illustrations 





The Vegetable Garden 


THE 
VEGETABLE faa 
GARDEN 


by 
Edward I. 
Farrington 


$1.25 


Postpaid in U. S. 


Packed with the latest, up-to-the-minute, 
approved planting plans, charts, new cultural 
methods, lists of the new, better varieties and 
new ways to save seed, time, labor and money. 


Home gardeners should own this revised and 
enlarged new book on vegetable gardening. 


170 Pages 22 Illustrations 





—a Garden Guide 


by 
28 Authorities 


e) 


$2.00 


Postpaid in U. S. 


One of the most practical and informative 
Garden Books ever published for the average 
home owner. Every phase of gardening in connec- 
tion with the home grounds is covered—from the 
location of the house to the final reaping of the 
gardener’s reward in perfect flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, a fine lawn, shrubs and trees. Its pages also 
include every related subject the gardener should 
be informed upon: insects, diseases, bees, birds, 


fish, ete. 


276 Pages Over 300 Illustrations 


HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


BOSTON. MASS. 

















